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the right hand of the spectator, and en- 
tirely separated by a high wall. 

In that institution experience gradu- 
ally made known some of the defects of 
the old prison system which had been 
retained, and proved the value of certain 
improvements which had been introdu- 
ced. In the plan of the buildings, the 
arrangements, the discipline and treat- 
ment of the inmates, the kinds of food 
and labor best adapted to convicts, the 
use of rewards, and encouragement, in- 
tercourse with each other and with their 
friends and others without the prison, 
had a long trial, which had much influ- 
ence upon public opinion. The intro- 
duction of religious exercises and in- 
struction, and some use of other moral 
means, were followed by favorable re- 
sults proportioned to the small and ir- 
regular seale on which they were resort- 
ed to. 

At length, the legislature as well as 
the people being prepared for a change, 
partly by the irremediable defects in the 
plan of the buildings, partly by the re- 
ports of mismanagement in different 
ways, and still more by the success of 
Mr. Lynds in his experiments at Auburn, 
it was decreed that the old system and 
the old prison should be abandoned to- 
gether. 

After the removal of the prisoners from 
this building, it was occupied for a time 
as a hospital, of a particular kind, which 
was proposed as an institution adapted 
to the circumstances of the sick. Ar- 
rangements were made, by which most 
of the apartments were converted into 
wards, and others to rooms for the su- 
perintendents, visitors, &c., and patients 
were invited, who were offered accom- 
modations of all kinds, proportioned to 
their circumstances and ability to pay. 
It was called ‘ the Medical Mansion ; and 
it is under that arrangement that we pre- 
sent the edifice to our readers, in the 
preceding print. Experience proved, 
however, that the public were not pre- 


ane 





) 
: 
| 
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pared to support one of the kind, at least 
one on so extensive a scale, and the en- 
terprize was ere long abandoned. Sev- 
eral minor hospitals of a similar kind, 
however, exist here and elsewhere ; and 
in Europe they are not uncommon, in 
several different countries. 


-———— 


Monterey. 





CaMAkGo is situated immediately upon 
the banks of the San Juan river, three 
miles from its junction with the Rio 
Grande. It isasmall, rudely constructed 
village with some few brick buildings, 
many built of mud bricks dried in the 
sun, some constructed by driving stakes 
into the ground, and then plastering them 
with mud, and others formed of cane, 
plastered in the same manner.—The 
number of the inhabitants will not ex- 
ceed two thousand: but as the Mexican 
government has never thought her pop- 
ulation worthy of enumeration, no posi- 
tive statement can be made of the popu- 
lation of any of her towns. The late 
extraordinary rise of the Rio Grande 
caused the San Juan to back up, and lit- 
erally mundate Camargo, to the great 
damage of houses and other property ; 
and also to the sacrifice of several lives. 

Camargo may be considered the head 
of navigation, as above here, the bed of 
the river is also filled with rocks, that its 
navigation higher up has never been at- 
tempted. ‘I'he road upon leaving Ca. 
margo, and crossing the San Juan, be- 
comes higher and less obstructed by 
swamp grounds, and it then becomes an 
important enquiry, what other obstacles 
may present themselves in the distance 
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between this place and Montery, which | 


is 210 miles. 

The road passes through a level coun- 
try, thickly set with a small underwood, 
the largest timber being ebony and mus- 
queto, neither of which grow to the 
height of more than 10 to 15 feet, and 
12 to 15 inches in diameter. So dense 
is this undergrowth, armies of 10,000 
men each might be for half a day within 
a mile of each other without the vicinity 
of the one to the other being known. 

It isa common saying among the Tex- 
ans who have travelled through the for- 
est, that “it’s so thick that you can’t 
shove a bowie knife through into it.” 
And what may appear somewhat singu- 
lar, every bush and shrub is armed with 
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thorns curved in the shape of fish-hooks, 
and the hold they take upon the clothes 
and skin of travellersis not easily shaken 
off, as the jackets of the soldiery will 
testify to before they reach Monterey. 

The whole distance is well watered 
from August until March, plenty of 
wood, reasonable pasture, many herds of 
cattle, numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, now and then a_ small village, 
which all have the appearance of decay. 
Scattered along the roads are miserable 
huts, singularly picturesque from their 
original construction, not quite equal to 
the rail-pen stables built in the back- 
. woods of Arkansas and Texas for scrub 
ponies. Yet nature, in her mighty for- 
mations, has formed some positious on 
this road, which, if taken advantage of, 
by a skilful and daring General, would 
prove a second Thermopyle to those 
who might have the temerity to tread 
those formidable passes. 

The mazes of the labyrinth are beau- 
tifully pictured out by meandering paths 
and conflicting cross-roads leading to 
some farmer’s hut, some watering place, 
or to the wily lure of some Mexican ban- 
. ditt. 

Many little streams and rivulets inter- 
cept the road, and some muddy lanes 
which at times become impassable, so 
that the army will be fortunate if able to 
proceed in files of six deep; but as the 
near vicimity of Monterey is somewhat 
opened, owing to the many fields, a small 
digression might be made to the right 
_ and intersect the road that comes from 
the mouth of el Caneso de Molinos, it be- 
, ing the most opon road of the Monterey 
runs between these two roads, the fields 
_ forming a border on either side. The 

road that leads from Calderette, when 
within a mile of Monterey, has the ap- 
pearance of a small village, the houses 
being so numerous.—Passing through 
this seeming village, and arriving upon 
the bank of the creek, you have Monterey 
in view on the opposite side, presenting 
a very h@dsome appearance. The city 
is regularly laid out, the streets, avenues 
and squares are shaded with numerous 
fruit and other trees, and the houses ge- 
nerally,exhibiting much more taste and 
tegularity in their construction. The 
city is well watered, and everything 
about it strikes the beholder as grand 
and beautiful. A ranging view of the 
city would convey the idea of a large 
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population, but a close inspection will 
show its large castle-like edifices, some- 
times occupying a whole square, shelter- 
ing but the members and servants of a 
single family ; therefore, from observa- 
tion, we should not give the city a pop- 
ulation of more than 6,000 souls, and it 
is doubtful if it is even so great. 

Cast the eye beyond Monterey, and the 
sublime presents itself in lofty upreared 
pyramids of adamantine stone, tinged 
with a crimson red, where the creeping 
vine cannot be found: and where the ce- 
dar and the pine,—children of the AlI- 
pine heights-—have never dared to rear 
their heads—the sides and summits of 
these vast mountains presenting nothing 
to view, but the bare and glistening beds 
of pure silver and sparkling beds of vir- 
gin gold. 

In the midway distance rise numerous 
table mounds, commanding the town 
and all the entrance from the north east. 
Upon one of these commanding posi- 
tions, the devoted people endeavoured to 
raise a temple or dwelling for their bish- 
op; but their zeal was greater than their 
means, and the building remains unfin- 
ished. 

The main road passes through the 
principal streets of the city from north 
to south, and as you leave the last 
houses, the road ascends along to the 
foot of many of these table mounds—the 
river runs upon the east side of the town 
—the houses extending along the river 
—and upon the west side rise perpendic- 
ular mountains a mile high. 





Tue Gun Corron.—An English sur- 
geon, Mr. Thomas Taylor, has discover- 
ed that the gun cotton can be made with 
the ordinary nitric acid of commerce, 
by wievteeds mixing it with about one 
third of its volume of sulphuric acid. 
The cotton when immersed in this mix- 
ture quickly becomes whiter, more 
opaque, and looses its elasticity. After 
having assumed this appearance, which 
it does in the course of a few minutes, it 
is to be taken out and well washed in 
water, to remove the slightest traces of 
acid. It may then be squeezed in a linen 
cloth, dried and carded. ‘Thus prepared, 
the cotton differs very little in appear- 
ance from ordinary cotton, except that 
it is more harsh to the fee]. On the ap- 
plication of an ignited body it explodes 
without leaving the slightest residuum. ; 
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Visit to Japan. 
(Concluded from page 709.) 

* In a conversation with the governor, 
when the latter told our navigator he 
must never come to Japan again, Capt. C. 
asked him “ how he would wish him to 
act under the same circumstances.” The 
governor was somewhat disconcerte|— 
shrugged his shoulders—and evaded by 
replying that ‘‘he must not come again.” 
Captain Cooper then asked him “ if he 
should leave his countrymen to starve or 
drown when it was in his power to take 
them from the wreck.” He intimated 
that it would please the emperor more 
for them to be left, than for strangers to 
visit his dominions. Capt. C. told him 
that he never should see them drown or 
starve, but should rescue and feed them ; 
and then inquired what he should do 
with them. ‘The governor replied, “ car- 
ry them to some Dutch port, but never 
come to Japan again.” ‘This was all 
spoken by the governor with mildness 
but with firmness also, as if he uttered 
the imperial will. 

“The governor of Jeddo is represent- 
ed to be a grave and elderly looking 
man, somewhat gray, with a remarkably 
intelligent and benignant countenance, 
and of very mild and prepossessing man- 
ners. He appeared interested with Capt. 
C.’s account of the people and civiliza- 
tion of America, and the latter spared no 
pains to leave a good impression of the 
American name and character, especially 
as a trading people, on the minds of 
those high officers whose positions might 
carry them into audience with their sov- 
ereign. 

“The day he left the country the in- 
terpreter gave him an open letter, with- 
out a signature, written in the Dutch 
language, with a bold and skilful hand. 
Mr. Lingren, the clerk in the consulate, 
a gentleman learned in many languages 
of Northern Europe, has translated it, 
and stated to me the leading ideas con- 
tained therein. This document informs 
the world that the bearer of it has fur- 
nished assistance to Japanese sailors in 
distress, and has brought them to their 
native land—and then commands all 
Datchmen who may encounter him ship- 
wrecked and in want, to afford him simi- 
lar services. It further declares, for the 
information of Holland and China—the 
only nations in the world with which 
they have any commercial treaty, or who 
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are allowed within the waters of the em- 
pire—that the persons in the foreign ship 
had been allowedno communication with 


cl fy, a, fe, i, <S- 


the shore, and had been strictly debarred ‘ 


from all knowledge of the commodities 
or commerce of the country. Further- 
more ‘that the foreign ship had been a 
long time at sea, and had become desti- 


i, 


tute of wood, water and provisions, and | 


that the government had furnished the 
recruits of which he stood in need. 


“Tt was early in April, that Captain ° 


Cooper visited Japan ; and he represents 
the climate and appearance of the coun- 
try to be pleasant and lovely in the ex- 
treme. Wherever 
coast, the whole earth teemed with the 
most luxuriant verdure. Every acre of 
hill and dale appeared in the highest state 
of cultivation. Where the eminences 
were too steep for the agricultural genius 


he inspected the ' 


of the inhabitants, they were formed into | 
terraces, so that for miles together they | 


presented the appearance of hanging gar- 
dens. Numerous white neat-looking 


dwellings studded the whole country. | 
Some of them are so charmingly sitaated | 
on sloping hill sides and sequestered » 
amidst foliage ofa fresh and living green | 
that the delighted mariners almost sigh- | 


ed to transplant their homes there—the 


spoils were sO sunny, SO inviting and so ( 


peaceful. 

“The whole appearance of the land- 
scape indicated a dense and industrious 
population. Around the capital, the 
same signs of culture were exhibited as 
in the country, further north. The. city 


itself was so filled with trees and foliage, | 
that not houses enough could be distin- | 


guished from the ship to indicate with 
certainty that a city existed, or to allow 


the circuit of itto be defined. The build- | 


ings were white and rather low, and no 
towers or temples were seen peering 
above the other edifices. 

‘The harbor of Jeddo presented a ma- 
ritime population as numerous and indus- 
trious as that which appeared to exist on 
the land. Vessels of all sorts and sizes, 
from mere shallops to immense junks, 
where under sail or at anchor, wherever 
the eye turned on the bay. Jeddo seem- 
ed to be the mart of a prodigious coast- 
wise commerce, and the whole sea was 
alive with the bustle and activity apper- 
taining to it. 

“ The Japanese, from Captain C.’s ob- 


servations are rather a short race of | 
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possess Mongolian features to the extent 
exhibited in the Chinese. They are ofa 
light olive complexion, are intelligent, 
polite and educated. 

“The dresses of the common people, 
were wide trousers and a loose garment 
ie . of blue cotton. Dignitaries and persons 
1d (HB of consequence were clothed in rich 
ne > silks, profusely embroidered with gold 
(@( and silken thread of various colors, ac- 
in )]—%) cording to their rank. Some of these 


¢ 
ee <Q 


} men, square built and solid, and do not 
| 
) 
) 


its ; personages were so splendidly attired, as 
n- | [—) to excite great admiration in the foreign 
.x- )f[%5 visitors. No woolen fabric composed 
he (f? any part of the dress, but of this materi- 
he )f[—) al they seemed particularly curious, and 
of ) examined it with great attention. It 
ite )[E) seemed a great novelty, and all the small 
es \fB( pieces they could obtain were solicited 
‘us )) and taken on shore as objects of curi- 
ato , osity 

ey |B) =“ But the map of which I spoke, in the 
‘ar- | early part of this communication, is per- 
ing (fm. haps one of the most interesting illustra- 


ry. )[B) tions of Japanese civilization which have 


ted (f—) come into our possession. It embraces 
red )[) the island of Niphon, all the islands south 
een \M. of it, and a small part of Jeddo on the 
ch: |) north. It is four feet long and nearly as 
the \M. broad, and when folded up, resembles a 
1so (Mm) common church music book, handsomely 
’ bound in boards. As wiil be perceived 

and- (E) the islands are projected on an uncom: 
jous \) monly large scale. The minutest inden- 
the |) tations in the coast, with all the trading 

das (fm ports, large and small are laid down, ap- 
city ! ) parently after accurate surveys. Capt. 
age, (m\ Cooper found the coast which he follow- 
stin- ‘Mg ed to be correctly delineated, by his as- 
with (Mm) tronomical observations, and his own 
How charts of Niphon were altogether erro- 
uild- neous. The tracks of the coastwise 
dno @ trade are traced throughout the whole 
ring (@) group from Jesso to Nangasaki. But the 


most interesting part of this production 
. is the topography of the interior of the 
islands. ‘They are laid out in districts, 
and all variously colored, like the states 
of our republic in Mitchell’s map. The 
) smallest villages are denoted and named. 
The residence of the governor in each 
district, and other public establishments 
; occupying less ground are also delinea- 

ted. They are all embraced in enclosures 
@ of different shape and colouring, and 
} from the uniformity of these, in appear- 
ance and number in every district, we 
may suppose the administration of the 
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government of Japan is conducted with 
great system. This is in accordance 
with our previous knowledge of the 
country. ‘The rivers, even their smallest 
tributaries are all traced to their source. 
The number and extent of these streams 
are surprising. No country of its size 
can be more abundantly watered than Ni- 
phou. The streams are so numerous, 
that the whole interior has the appear. 
ance of being irrigated by countless ¢a- 
nals. But they are evidently river chan- 
nels, and can all be followed from their 
sources in the valleys to their junction 
with each other and their termination in 
the sea. ‘The public roads are exceed- 
ingly numerous, intersecting the whole 
country from shore to shore, and indica- 
ting a vast amount of travel through the 
empire. In several parts, high moun- 
tains are laid down in dark coloring. 
These. occur occasionally, in small 
groups, and occupy but little space. The 
general appearance of the country is 
that of bold and lofty hills alternatin 
with great numbers of broad valleys. A 
pour forth rills and streams which fertil- 
ize the earth as they flow along, and af- 
ford a thousand advantages and encour- 
agements to an industrious population 
engaged like the Japanese, in agricultu- 
ral and commercial arts. The whole 
empire swarms with towns and hamlets. 
It is almost impossible to conceive its 
populousness without an inspection of 
this map. 

“On one side of the sheet is a large 
amount of unintelligible writing, which 
appears to be explanatory of the figures, 
characters, roads, &c., in the different 
districts on the map. If interpreted they 
might furnish us with much novel infor- 
mation. 

** This map, with several other articles 
in Captain C.’s possession, was accident- 
ally left in his ship by the Japanese. 
They desired to give him many things 
which they perceived were interestin 
to him, but they assured him they soni 
be in danger of losing their heads should 
the emperor learn that they had furnish- 
ed strangers with any means of informa- 
tion relative to their country or its insti- 
tutions. ‘They showed great and real 
alarm on this subject, and concealed or 
destroyed many things as they approach- 
ed Jeddo, which had beenabout the ship. 
Capt. C. took no advantage of their de- 
pendent situation, but allowed them to 
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follow their own inclinations in all re- 
spects. 

Having laid at anchor four days and 
replenished his stores of wood, water, 
&c., he signified his readiness to depart, 
but the winds were adverse and it was 
impossible for him to get tosea. ‘There 
seemed to be no disposition manifested 
by the governor to force him away, but 
there was none for him to remain a mo- 
ment beyond the time when his wants 
had been satisfied. A head wind and 
tide presented no impediments to going 
away from Japan in the mind of the gov- 
ernor of Jeddo. At his command, the 
anchor was weighed, and a line of boats 
was attached to the bows of the ship, so 
long that they could not be numbered. 
They were arranged four abreast, pro- 
ceeded in the greatest order, and were 
supposed to amount to nearly a thousand. 
It was an immense train, and presented a 
spectacle to the eyes of the seamien, ap- 
proaching the marvellous. The boats, 
instead of being propelled by rowing or 
paddles, were all sculled by a single oar, 
employed however, by several men. In 
this manner the Manhattan was towed 
twenty miles out to sea, and the officer 
in charge of the fleet would have taken 
her a greater distance, had not fnrther 
aid been declined. The Japanese then 
took a courteous leave of our hero, and 
while his long train of barges wheeled 
with a slow and graceful motion towards 
the shore—the Jatter spreads his sails for 
the Jess hospitable regions of Kamschat- 
ka and the N. W. Coast, highly gratified 
with the result of his adventure among 
this recluse, but highly civilized people. 
—WNV. Y. Sailor’s Magazine. 





Louis Puriturre’s Income. — Louis 
Phillippe has an immense private for- 
tune ; the nation allows him £500,000 
per annum, besides £40,000 for the 
comte de Paris, and a large allowance for 
the Duchess d’Orleans. ‘ He has thirteen 
or fourteen magnificent palaces at his 
disposal, besides Neuilly and the Chateau 
d’Eu, which are his own private proper- 
ty. He is also entitled to all the fire- 
wood and timber cut in the royal forests, 
which you are aware, are of immense ex- 
tent. Since his accession to the throne, 
he has derived, it is stated, upwards of 
£5,000,000 sterling from this source 
alone.—Edinburgh Register. 
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Anecdote of Washington. 


When the American troops were quar- 
tered at Newburg, at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and the soldiers 
were stirred up to rebellion against the 
government, by the famous anonymous 
letters, which it has since been ascer- 
tained, were written by General Arm- 
strong, then a Major in his army, Gene- 
ral Washington convened the officers for 
the purpose of addressing them on the 
subject, and calming the tumult that was 
beginning to rage in their bosoms. He 
had a paper in his hand, on which the re- 
marks he intended to make were written, 
and then it was, that finding himself un- 
able to read without assistance, as he was 
drawing his spectacles from his pocket, 
the unpremeditated expression broke 
from him—one of the most pathetic that 
ever fell from human lips: 

“Fellow citizens,” said he, “ you per- 
ceive, | have not only grown grey, but 
blind in your service.” —SEL. 





Petion’s Daughter. 


While Petion administered the gov- 
ernment of the island of Haiti, some dis- 
tinguished foreigner sent his little 
daughter a beautiful bird, in a very hand- 
some cage. The child was delighted, 
and with great exultation exhibited the 
present to her father. “It isindeed very 
beautiful, said he; “bnt it makes my 
heart ache to look at it. I hope you will 
never show it to me again.” 

With great astonishment, she inquired 
his reasons. He replied, “ When this 
island was called St. Domingo, we were 
all slaves. It makes me think of it to 
look at that bird; for he is a slave.” 

The little girl’s eyes filled with tears, 
and her lips quivered, as she exclaimed, 
“Why father! he has sucha large, hand- 
some cage ; and as much as ever he can 
eat and drink.” 

“And would you be a slave,” said he ; 
“if you could live in a great house, and 
be fed on frosted cake ?” 

After a moment’s thought, the child 
began to say, half reluctantly, “‘ Would 
he be happier, if I opened the door of his 
cage?” “He would be free!” was the 
emphatic reply. Without another word, 
she took the cage to the open window, 
and a moment after, she saw her prison- 
er playing with the humming-birds 
among the honey-suckles.—SEL. 
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TEMPERING EDGE TOOLS. 


After the tool has been properly forg- 
ed without injuring the steel, in order 
for a good temper, it should be earefully 
heated in a fire made with wood or char- 
coal, till it is of a red color, and then 
plunged into clean cold water in a per- 
pendicular direction. If the temper is 
to be that of an edge tool, the steel must 
then be made bright, by grinding of 
scouring with a coarse stone, and held 
over the fire until it is of a deep yellow 
or straw color. This is the proper tem- 
per of edge tools, the most difficult part 
of which process is, to give the steel the 
least possible degree of even heat, to give 
it the greatest possible of hardness and 
strength. If the heat is continued be- 
yond this exact degree, the pores of the 
steel will be so opened as to render it 
brittle with but a small degree of hard- 
ness: should the heat be carried beyond 
this degree, by inattention, or accident, 
the evil will not be remedied by letting 
it cool down to this color, before it is 
cooled in the water; in this case it will 
be necessary to hammer the tool over 
again, in order to settle the pores of the 
steel together. The greatest care should 
therefore be taken in hardening a tool, 
not to heat it too hot, as its goodness 
depends more on this circumstance than 
is apprehended. Care should also be 
taken that it does not remain in the fire 
alter it has acquired a proper heat ; as 
even without a greater degree of heat, 
the fire will soon coat it over with a 
thick scale, which will prevent the water 
from cooling it so quickly, as is necessa- 
ry to render it as hard as possible. 

Many small tools, such as punches, 
broaches, &c., for clock and watch ma- 
kers, may be tempered by the simple 
process of heating as above directed, and 
cooling them in hot water, a little below 
boiling heat. This temper gives small 
tools great strength and a proper degree 
of hardness. Very small drills are best 
heated by a candle, with a blow pipe, and 
cooled in tallow. Their temper is to be 
taken down the same as an edge tool. 
Tools for turning iron and steel, receive 
a much greater degree of hardness by 
being cooled in quicksilver instead of wa- 
ter. ‘This method of hardening must be 
valuable to clock and watch makers, as 
well as to many other mechanics, who 
want tools as hard as possible. 

The temper of a spring, after it is care- 
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fully hardened, is obtained by holding it 
over the fire with tallow till it blazes and 
burns off; the burning of the tallow 
should be continued for a minute or two 
on those springs which from their use 
are liable to break. Small springs, and 
other articles to be tempered spring tem- 
per, are more conveniently tempered in 
a sheet iron pan, or case with tallow, 
held over the fire until it blazes, when it 
is to be taken off and carefully shaken 
while the tallow continues burning. 

Saws and many other common tools 
which require a file to sharpen them, 
pinions and arbors in clocks and watches, 
surgeons instruments except those de- 
signed for cutting, bayonets, sword 
blades, gun sticks and various other ar- 
ticles are of this temper. 

lron may be hardened by the process 
of what is called case-hardening. This 
is performed by inclosing the iron In an 
air tight case, with charcoal dust and 
Salt, and heating the same red hot for 
one or two hours, and cooling it in clean 
cold water. The hammers and many 
other parts of gun locks are hardened in 
this manner. If the process is properly 
managed, iron and steel may be hardened 
without even altering the smooth surface 
of the instruments, the advantage of 
which is sufficient to induce the greatest 
attention in giving it the exact degres of 
heat.—Scientific American. 





Our Mecuanics.—They are the palace 
builders of the world; not a stick is 
hewn, not a stone shaped, in all the lord- 
ly dwellings of the rich that does not 
owe its fitness and beauty to the mecha- 
nie’s skill; the towering spires that raise 
their giddy heights among the clouds, 
depend upon the mechanic’s art and 
strength for their symmetry, beauty and 
fair proportions ; there is no article of 
comfort or pleasure, but what bears the 
impress of their handiwork. How ex- 
alted is their calling, how sublime is their 
vocation! Who dares sneer at sucha 
fraternity of honourable men—who dares 
to cast odium upon such a patriotic race % 
Their path is one of true glory, and it is 
their own fault if it does not lead them 
to the highest posts of honor and re- 
nown.—SEL. 





Virtve.—A virtuous man will be vir- 
tuous ‘in solitude,’ and not only ‘in 
theatro.’—Bacon. 
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HOW TO PRESERVE FURS. 


The reappearance of muffs and tippets, 

with a fur cap now and then exhibited in 
the streets by a Canadian traveller, re- 
minds us of something we had intended 
to have earlier spoken of to our readers: 
the way to preserve fur garments from 
moths. : 
Most insects have a strong antipathy 
to tobacco, camphor and certain other 
substances with a strong smell; and 
these are commonly used in families, to 
protect furs and woolens from injury by 
moths. In some cases, however, such 
precautions prove ineffectual insome de- 
gree, though it sometimes is difficult to 
understand why. There are many 
housekeepers who have the fullest confi- 
dence in them if well applied ; and it is 
true, that in most instances in which such 
articles are thoroughly sprinkled with 
snuff, tobacco leaves or stems, or cam- 
phor, and then wrapped closely up in 
linen, and enclosed in tight trunks, they 
are perfectly preserved. For some rea- 
son or other, (and no doubt a good one, ) 
the fur-dealers do not use any substance 
of the kind, but depend entirely on other 
means: viz. close coverings and frequent 
whipping with rattans. 

In the fur shops and stores in this city, 
as we learn by inquiry, the large fur skins 
are packed away in Jarge square pine 
boxes in March, and once in two or three 
weeks taken out and beaten with sticks, 
by which the moth worms are brought 
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out and fall to the ground. Smaller and 
finer articles, like muffs and tippets, are 
wrapped in newspapers, and laid in band- 
boxes, often with another newspaper 
placed over the box, and shut in by the 
cover. Every two or three days they 
are all taken out, whipped, and replaced, 
but not in the same position. They are 
turned with the other end or other side 
up, to prevent matting down the fur. If 
matted, fine furs must be carefully comb- 
ed out and well beaten. Sometimes the 
corner of the bandbox is further secu- 
red by pasting the paper tightly round it: 
but even then it must be often opened. 

We have before given a minute ac- 
count of the moth-miller, which lays the 
eggs, and the destructive little worm 
which is hatched from them and does all 
the mischief. The former is about half 
an inch long, with a grey body and light- 
er wings, and is very active, but shuns 
the light, and hurries to the darkest re- 
cesses it can find. It deposits its eggs 
on the skin, and there the worm begins 
his ravages. It gnaws off the furat the 
root, hot for food, but to construct its 
cocoons; and there it lies until it hatches 
in its turn to a miller. 

The danger begins in March, when the 
furriers pack up their articles ; and their 
troubles and labours are not over until 
September or October, when no more 
millers are to be seen. July and August 
are the worst months for moths. 
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AN INDIAN CHIEF 


In the minds of too many of us there 
are prejudices against men of the red 
race, which prevent us from thinking 
and feeling towards them as truth and 
christianity would demand. Those who 
have heard tales of Indian barbarity in 
childhood, or have seen persons of this 
class, only in the degraded condition to 


> which they are usually brought by long 
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intercourse with white men, naturally as- 
sociate with them terrible or repulsive 
impressions. Much reading and impar- 
tial reflection, travelling or residence 
among the most distant and secluded 
tribes, are necessary effectually to coun- 
teract prejudices so unfair and inju- 
rious. | 

The truth is, that our countrymen at 
large need to have some special exer- 
tions made, to communicate to them just 


and becoming views of the native men of 


this continent ; and it is not very credit- 
able, either to our heads or to our hearts, 
that we allow ourselves to forget the in- 
numerable wrongs which they have re- 


’ ceived from us and our ancestors, with 
the acts of kindness and generosity, 
' which more than once saved some of the 


feeble colonies from destruction ; and that 
we cherish unforgiving and even ma- 


‘ lignant feelings towards those ignorant 
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and suffering remnants, who should ex- 
cite our compassion, and enjoy some of 
the benefits which we have the power to 
communicate. 

These remarks, we are happy to ac- 
knowledge, are not applicable to us all, 
nor to all the acts of our government in 
relation to the red men. Still they are 
justly made on a scale too extensive ; 
and every philanthropist must desire to 
witness a speedy and a general improve- 
ment in the sentiment of our people. 

The head we here present has some of 
the distinguishing traits’ of a North 
American Indian. 

The poor remnants of the Indian tribes 
which existed in a part of the Eastern 
States in our childhood, excited in our 
mind a peculiar interest ; to which the 
traditionary tales we heard from the lips 
of aged friends greatly added. 

The information we since have obtain- 
ed on the subject has not diminished our 
interest, for it has but partially satisfied 
our curiosity. We have already given 
many facts to our readers illustrating the 
character, habits, &c., of the Red Men; 
and now add a brief extract from Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s' “ Oneota,” No.“IV. page 
207. It is from the account of the Ori- 
gin of the Wyandot tribe, communicated 
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to him by three chiefs sent by the old 


chief Splitlog, in the year 1837. 

“There was, in ancient times, some- 
thing the matter with the earth. It has 
changed. We think so. We believe 
God created it, and made men out of it. 
We think he made the Indians in this 
country, and that they did not come over 
They were created at a place 
called Movunrains. It was eastward. 
When he had made the earth and those 
mountains, he covered something over 
the earth, as it were, with his hand. Be- 
low this he put man. All the different 
tribes were there. One ofthe young men 
found his way out to the surface. He 
saw a great light, and was delighted 
with the beauty of the surface. While 
gazing around, he saw a deer running 
past, with an arrow in his side. He fol- 
lowed it, to the place where it fell and 
died. He thougnt it was a harmless 
looking animal. He looked back to see 
its tracks, and he soon saw other tracks. 
They were the foot-prints of the person 
who had shot the deer. He soon came 
up. It was the creator himself. He 
had taken this method to show the In- 
dians what they must do, when they 
came out from the earth. The creator 
showed him how to skin and dress the 
animal, bidding him to do so and so, as 
he directed him. When the flesh was 
ready, he told him to make a fire. But 
he was perfectly ignorant. God made 
the fire. He then directed him to put 
a portion of the meat on a stick, and 
roast it before the fire. But he was so 
ignorant that he let it stand till it burn- 
ed on one side, while the other was raw. 

Having taught this man the hunter’s 
art, so that he could teach it to others, 
God called the Indians forth out of the 
earth. ‘l'hey came in order, by tribes, 
and to each tribe he appointed a chief. 
He appointed one Head Chief to lead 
them all, who had something about his 
neck, and he instructed him, and put it 
into his head what tu say to he tribes. 


the sea. 
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That he might have an opportunity to 
do so,a@ certain animal was‘killed, and 
a feast made, in which they were told to 
eat it all. The leader God had so cho- 
sen, told the tribes what they must do, to 
please their maker, and what they must 
not do.” 





A Mexican Woman. 


Her Noble Conduct and Melancholy 
Fate.—A correspondent of the Louis- 
ville Courier, writing from Monterey, un- 
der date of October 7th, says :—‘* While 
I was stationed with our left wing in one 
of the forts, on the evening of the 2st, 
I saw a Mexican woman busily engag- 
ed in carrying bread and water to the 
wounded men of both armies. I saw 
this ministering angel raise the head ofa 
wounded man, give him water and food, 
and then carefully bind up his wound 
with a handkerchief she took from her 
own head.—After having exhausted her 
supplies, she went back to her own 
house, to get more bread and water for 
others. As she was returning on her 
mission of mercy, to comfort other 
wounded persons, | heard the report of 
a gun, and saw the poor innocent crea- 
ture fall dead! I think it was an aceciden- 
tal shot that struck her. I would not be 
willing to believe otherwise. It made 
me sick at heart, and turning from the 
scene, | involuntarily raised my eyes to- 
wards heaven, and thought, great God! 
and is this war? Passing the spot next 
day, [ saw her body still lying there, 
with the bread by her side, and the bro- 
ken gourd, with a few drops of water 
still in it—emblems of her errand—We 
buried her, and while we were digging 
her grave, cannon balls flew round us 


like hail.” 


_ 


PLeasurEs oF War.—The Editor of 
the Haverhill Gazette says:— 

‘We can carry on a war of fifteen or 
twenty years, if we are all agreed to 
exert our utmost strength. We can 
raise 50,000 young men a year, which 
we can have killed, and hold our own. 
We can give up our foreign commerce 
and our revenue, and borrow $100,000,- 
000 a year for twenty years, and then 
not be so much in debt as England ; and 
it would not take us more than 200 
years of peace and prosperity to pay it 


up.’ 
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The Ruins of Niniveh, 


Since the several accounts we gave a 
a few months ago, of the wonderful dis- 
coveries made in excavating among the 
ruins of ancient Niniveh, we have been 
unable to obtain such farther particulars 
as we, and probably our readers have de- 
sirec. We have seen but a few copies 
of the figures, sculptured on the numer- 
ous slabs of stone, published with a short 
memoir on the subject; and have seen 
only brief notices of the arrival of the 
vessels which brought specimens to Par- 
is, and of the opening of the Museum for 
their exhibition. The Chamber of Dep- 
uties, however, a few weeks ago, resolv- 
ed to havea large work on the subject 
published ; and we may expect hereafter 
to have better opportunities to gratify 
our curiosity. 

“TL {llustration,” a splendid Paris Ma- 
gazine, which abounds in engravings, has 
recently given a page on the subject, 
with a view of the excavations made by 
M. Botta and M. Flandin in the mound un- 
der the village of Khorsabad, and cos- 
tumes of the countrymen who were em- 
ployed in the work. From this we learn 
that many of the specimens of sculpture 
are now referred “to the most splendid 
period of Niniveh.”’ 


The principal drawing represents an 
eminence, about fifty feet high, the low- 
er part of which seems to have been na- 
tural, as the foundations of the ruins are 
at about twenty five feet elevation above 
the The excavations 
have been so made as to cut away a por- 
tion of the upper part of the hill, and ex- 
pose to view even from a distance, a 
number of masses like stone-work, in 
rows, with narrow intervals, formerly be- 
longing to large edifices. On the faces 
are seen figures, chiefly of men, standing 
and in profile, twice or three times the 
height of the workmen represented near 
them. On the summit of the hill just be- 
hind, is seen part of the village of Khor 
sabad, composed of miserable huts. 


adjacent plain. 
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About a mile off, is seen another emi- 
nence of similar form and size, such as 
are said to be numerous in different parts 
of the plain. 





Colonization of the Holy Land.—A so- 
ciety has recently been formed, entitled 
‘The British and Foreign Society for 
promoting the Colonization of the Holy 
Land.” The Committee of Management 
contains many names of distinction—as 
Lord Albert Conyngham; Mr. Ewart, 
M. P.; Major Marten ; the Rev. Stephen 
Isaacson ; IF’. O. Fiiebner, of Leipsic ; Mr. 
Aglionby ; M. P.. ; Mr. Buckingham, the 


- Rev. T. Dale, canon of St. Paul’s; Dr. 


Von Esser, Brussels; Monsieur Albert, 
Paris; Henri Everard, Heidelberg; &c. 
The object of this society is to turn the 
attention of England to the Holy Land, 
as a most desirable country for coloniz- 
ing. Its peculiar situation so accessible 
by the Mediterranean ; its fine climate, 
and fertile districts ; its location on the 
way, as a sort of half-way resting place, 
towards our Indian territories: its desi- 
rableness, as forming a bulwark against 
the progress of Russia, invited by the 
weakness of Turkey. It is argued that 
there is a growing, and now very gene- 
ral desire amongst the Jews to return 
thither; and that in many parts of the 
world there are large classes of Jews 


_ who are purely agriculturists, and there- 


fore just the people to flourish there ; 
that whereas some years ago there were 
but 2,000 Jews resident in Palestine, 
there are now about 40,000. This So- 
ciety, however, does net propose to pro- 
mote the removal merely of Jews there, 
but of English or other Europeans. 





Tre Opium Trape 1x Cuina.—Rev. 
Mr. Polhman gives the Sit: aa 4 


ry statement of the inhuman traffic : 


“In the city of Amoy alone there are 
as many as one thousand opium shops, 
where the drug can be purchased; and 
facilities are afforded for reclining to 
smoke it. To give an idea of the drain 
of specie from the country, on account of 
opium it need only be mentioned that 
the annual sale of opium at the port of 
Amoy alone averages one million two 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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The Scripture as a Specimen of 
Literature. 


In simplicity and purity of style, and in 
originality of sentiment, the Bible stands 
unrivalled, Its purity and eloquenc» are 
unsurpassed by any productions, ancient or 
modern. Its material for the exercise of 
deep thought, for cultivating the taste, for 
invigorating the imagination, and for eli- 
citing the beat feelings of the soul, is rich 
and exhaustless. Its weighty doctrines, 
the hope it enkindles, the fears it arrays, 
alike prove its divine original. 

No human composition is so exquisite as 
always to please. Its stores of wisdom are 
quickly exhausted ; the eye soon perceives 
the end of created perfection ; but the beau- 
ties of the Bible are none the less lovely, 
though the charm of novelty may have 
passed away. 

He who can read the inspired narration 
of Moses with diminished interest, can 
have no beauty in his own soul. Cold 
must be that heart which does not kindle at 
his eloquence, and melt at his pathos. 

Moses’s account of the Creation is 
unique. It isabrupt,simple, sublime. The 
volume of destiny is suddenly thrown open ; 
time is proclaimed ; creation arises; anda 
new race of intelligences appear on the 
scene. The Almighty ‘voice is addressed 
to chaos. ‘* Confusion hears it, and wild 
uproar stands ruled.” The waters sub- 
side ; the verdant landscapeis seen; songs 
burst from every grove; and stars, bright 
rolling, silent beaming, are hurled forth 
from the Almighty’s hand. 


The story of Jacob’s darling boy, dress. 
ed out in his coat of many colors, sold into 
Egypt by jealous brothers, rising to be se- 
cond in power in that mighty nation, saving 
by his foresight a famishing world, espe- 
cially the chosen people of God, and dying 
the most beloved of princes, far surpasses 
the sublimest conceptions of poets or no- 
velists. 


The style of Moses asa Historian, is the 
best model, both in the vigerous and the 
sublime, the pleasing and the tender. His 
history is clothed with the grace of elo. 
quence, the charms of poetry, and the fas- 
cinations of fiction. 

Poetry is the breathing out of that prin- 
ciple which is deepest and sublimest in hu- 
man nature ; the expression of that aspira- 
tion for something more powerful and more 
thrilling than ordinary life affords. 

The Bible is replete with poetry. The 
Hebrew poets rouse, warm, and transport 
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the mind, in strains the sweetest and boldest 
that bard ever sung; in numbers, the lofti- 
est that imagination ever dictated. No po- 
etry extant equals that which comes to us 
from the rapt patriarch of Idumea and the 
inspired prophets of Salem; from the 
schools of Bethel and Jericho. The Bible 
is the prototype, the uarivalled model and 
inspirer of all that is elevated in poetry. It 
has been a fountain from which later poets 
have drawn their richest thoughts, their 
boldest figures and their grandest imagery. 

The Psalms of David are an elegant 
specimen of poetic literature. ‘The charac- 
ter of their diction and expression is vivid, 
the thoughts animated and _ passionate. 
They communicate truths which philosoph 
could never investigate, in a style which 
uninspired poetry can never equal. The 
Hebrew literature itself contains nothing’ 
more lovely. 

Among the prophetic writers, Isaiah 
stands unrivalled. His language possesses 
surprising beauties. His triumphal song 
upon the fall of the Babylonish monarch is 
replete with imagery, diversified and sub- 
lime. The conception is bold and the 
characters are introduced with wonderful 
art. Nothing is wanting to defend its 
claims to perfect beauty. In every excel- 
lence of composition, it is unequalled by 
any specimen of Greek or Roman poetry. 

The strains of Ezekiel break forth like a 
mighty fountain. He is deep, vehement 
and tragical. He rouses every energy of 
the soul; and overwhelms the mind by his 
bold figures, abrupt transitions and fervid 
expressions. But he who astonishes us by 
his graphic images, possesses, at the same 
lime, the loveliness of the sweetest poet. 
For invigorating the imagination, for giv- 
ing energy of thought and boldness of ex- 
pression, the writings of Ezekiel are une- 
qhalled. 

The Bible has stood the test of ages. No 
closeness of inspection, keenness of investi- 
gation or strictures of criticism, has been 
able to defeat its claims to the highest ex- 
cellencies of language. Here the man of 
taste may find every variety of material to 
discipline the mind, enrich the imagination 
and polish the taste. 

Of the men that have shed a lustre over 


ages and nations, the purest and the noblest 


are those who have been most deeply im- 
bued with the literature of the Bible. The 
divines of the seventeenth century, those 
gizantic pillars of English literature, have 
been celebrated for their love of the ex- 
cellence of scripture composition. At this 
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fountain the most distinguished poets and 
orators have drank deepest. What but the 
literature of the Bible has rendered im- 
mortal the writings of Milton and Young, 
or those of Chatham and Burke: the mod- 
els of modern eloquence ? What else has 
given interest and power to the writings of 
Jones, Butler, Hall and Edwards, the . ad- 
miration of every scholar? It isthe litera- 
ture of the Bible, which has sent out a re- 
deeming influence through our whole lite- 
rary system—an influence which pervades 
and strengthens the public mind. ‘There 
is a spirit in the literature of the Bible, be- 
fore which the lurid fires of impure pas- 
sion, kindled at the shrine of heathen lite- 
rature, go out. ‘T'l:e whole atmosphere of 
the Bible is pure and salutary ; its clime a 
region of strong thought: the place for 
giant minds to thrive in. It is an exhaust- 
less treasury of truths— 


‘Truths that have power,to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of eternal silence; truths that wake 

To perish never.” 


Let the Bible be studied in its original, 
as we study the Iliad of Homer, or the his- 
tory of Livy; and giants in intellect will 
rise up, to surpass the loftiest geniuses of 
past ages. Let the student study the in- 
comparable histories of Moses and Luke, 
and the sententious writings of Solomon : 
men of wonderful grasp of mind, of strong 
massive style, of deep reflection ; also the 
writings of Paul another name for the per- 
fection of condensed eloquence ; the unri- 
valled poetry of David, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Habakkuk ; and he will find such a disci- 
pline adapted to his mental constitution ; 
to give it muscle and energy ; to gird the 
intellect with power; and to aid him in 
concentrating its energies.—E. C, Coes- 
WELL. 


New ties twine round 
her heart, and the tender and helpless girl 


- ~n = 


changes her very nature and becomes the 
staff and support of the man. In his hours 
of despondency she raises his drooping spi- 
rits; she bathes his aching head and 
smoothes his pillow of sickness. I have 
entered her dwelling and have been wel- 
comed as a brother; and sometimes, when 
I have known any of her friends at home, | 
have been for a moment more than recom- 
pensed for all the toils and privations of a 
traveller in the East. And when [I left 
her dwelling it Was with a mind burthened 
with remembrances to friends whom she 
will, perhaps, never see again.— Stephens. 





CHINA. 


The Chinese have been represented as a 
reading, literary people, and to a certain 
extent, especially when compared with oth- 
er heathen peoplet, his is true. But 
many have applied to China, what can be 
found only in Christian countries, and have 
pictured to themselves such scenes as a 
labourer perusing a book in the interval of 
his work, or a peasant reading to his family 
when the labours of the day are over. 
Such scenes as far as China is concerned, 
exist only in imagination. When little 
was known of China except what was de- 
rived from the language of their books re- 
presenting such scenes as the above, and 
detailing the lives of men who studied by 
the light of the glow worm, or the reflec- 
tion from the snow, or out of a book sus- 
pended on the horns of the heifer with 
which they «vere plowing, it was not diffi- 
cult to entertain such imaginations. A 
more intimate acquaintance, shows that the 
truth of the matter is widely different. 
There are some learned men who can read 
and understand’ almost any book in their 
language : but these, like the Scribes and 
Pharisees of old, have a sovereign contempt 


the oral preaching of the gospel that our 


; : for the Pyne eg and for Os litera- 
i Pomme ture and religion of foreigners. There are 
’ =ae Missionary’s Wife. many who a read, cod can understand 
_ There is something exceedingly interest- their own books when not treating of ab- 
P ing ina Missionary’s wife. I saw much struse subjects. There are still more who 
. of the Missionaries abroad, and even made can read, but can understand only the cha- 
many warm friends among them; and | racters they have occasion to use in the or- 
repeat it, there is something exceedingly dinary routine of their business, while the 
, interesting in a missionary’s wife. She who mass of the nation cannot read or write, 
. has been cherished as a plant that the nor understand what is read to them, un- 
i winds must not breathe on too rudely, re- less it be explained in their native dialect. 
- covers from the separation from her friends The question of Philip. “ Understandest 
‘ to find herself in a land of barbarians, thou what thou readest?” is one that we 
' where her loud cry of distress can never § are obliged to ask almost daily. [t is by 
reach their ears. ) 


; 


work must be chiefly carried on.—Chron. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
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(For the American Penny Magazine.) 


The Story of Nineteen Young Men 
Battle of Concord. 


at the 


This was the first engagement in the 
Revolutionary War. Boston had been 
for sometime occupied by British sol- 
diers, under the command of Governor 
Gage, who Lad been appointed by the 
king of England, and ordered to compel 
the people to submit to his unjust de- 
mands, if he could not terrify them. 

The colony of Massachusetts was then 
governed by the Provincial Congress, 
which was formed of friends of the coun- 
try. They ordered the people to provide 
arms and ammunition, and to coilect 
such stores as an army would need, if the 
British troops should attempt to march 
into the country. Large quantities of 
such articles were taken to Concord, and 
laid up for use. 

The story we are now to begin relates 
to a party of young men who lived ina 
village near the sea coast. On the 19th 
of April, 1775, news arrived there that a 
body of soldiers had left Boston to de- 
stroy the stores at Concord. Some of 
the young men of the place had taken 
interest in the state of the country, and 
felt much sympathy with the people of 
Boston, who had been long disturbed by 
the treatment of the English. One of 
these young men, on hearing the news, 
resolved at once to take his gun and set 
off for Concord, to assist in driving back 
the soldiers. He felt so confident that 
his parents would forbid him if they 
should learn his intention, that he deter- 
mined to keep it secret from them, and 
privately made his preparations so that 
they had no suspicions. Wishing to 
have the company of some of his associ- 
ates, he invited several of them to ac- 
company him ; and eighteen young men 
were soon found, who engaged in the ex- 
pedition with the same spirit and secre- 
sy. Among them wasone of his cousins. 
They so arranged it that they left home 
and got out of town without the notice of 
anybody, leaving their friends, and espec- 
ially their parents io suffer the most 
painful fears for their lives, as well as to 
mourn over their undutiful conduct. 

These were all guilty of a deliberate 
act of disobedience: for they well knew 
they would be forbidden to engage in 
such an enterprise, if their intentions had 
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been known to their parents. The histo- 
ry of their fate is well worthy of being 
known, and should be used as a warning 
to the young to obey the command of 
God, who says: ‘“‘ Honor thy Father and 
thy Mother, that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee ;” and ‘‘ Children obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right.” 

These young men no doubt judgec 
themselves to be fully qualified to pro- 
vide for their own safety, while engaged 
in attacking an enemy. But how incon- 
siderate were they in hastening to a 
place of danger without any knowledge, 
or a man of experience or judgment to 
guide them! ‘There are many practices 
in war which are well known to such 
men, but which ignorant persons cannot 
guard against. Yet these young men 
had full confidence in themselves, as the 
young too often do; and they were on 
their march in the expectation of being 
prepared for any emergency. We shall 
see that they were ignorant of one thing, 
and how the knowledge of it came too 
late for most of them. 

It is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the history of those days, 
that the British detachment, proceeded 
as far as Lexington before they met with 
any 1esistance, that they fired upon a few 
men whom they met there, and after- 
wards on those they found at Concord, 
calling them rebels, killing some and dis- 
persing the rest; and after destroying 
the stores, were pursued and fired upon 
on their return, by the people, who assem. 
bled in considerable numbers. The 
young men of whom we have spoken had 
been on their march several hours, when 
they heard guns fired at some distance be- 
fore them. In a short time they saw 
many soldiers in red coats coming rapid- 
ly along the road leading to Concord, 
ard observed other men in the dress of 
farmers, with muskets and fowling 
pieces in their hands, and powder horns 
hung at their sides, lying in wait behind 
walls, fences and bushes, and firing at 
them as they passed. They immediate- 
ly resolved to follow their example ; and, 
seeing a pound for cattle at a little dis- 
tance, agreed to take their position there 
and take a shot at the enemy. The 
pound was built by the road side, of 
stone, and well caculated to conceal 
them from observation, as well as to pro- 
tect them from bullets. Without stop- 
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ping therefore, tolook for danger, or to 
consider whether they should be exposed 
to harm from any other quarter, they ran 
to the pound, hid themselves in it and 
prepared to pour a volley all together in- 
to the thickest of the Englishmen’s ranks. 
They were generally armed with light 
guns, with wooden ramrods, and other- 
wise different from the large, heavy mus- 
kets used by soldiers. They kept no 
lookout behind, to see whether there was 
danger there: but keeping close in the 
enclosure awaited the enemy’s approach ; 
and when the troops were hurrying by, 
they fired in among them all together. 
The soldiers seemed to be taken entirely 
by surprisey and scarcely to knew what 
to do. Many of them fell wounded, and 
others dead ; and those around stopped 
to assist or to observe them, so that for 
a moment they paid no attention to those 
who had fired upon them. The young 
men felt almost as if they had conquered 
the troops, and were so much embold- 
ened, that they determined to load and 
fire upon them again. 

Their youthful commander primed and 
loaded his gun as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, while his companions were doing 
the same. His cousin, who stood by his 
side, was perhaps rather more agitated 
than the rest: for in his haste he broke 
his ramrod. Speaking to the captain, he 
said: “ Lend me your ramrod, Sam: I’ve 
broken mine.” He was handing it to him, 
when instead of taking it he fell to the 
ground without speaking another word. 
In their ignorance these young men 
had taken no precaution against a 
flanking party; and this was their ruin. 
It is customary, when troops are on their 
march in an enemy’s country, to have 
detachments move at short distances on 
their right and left sides or flanks; and 
the British officers had been so thought- 
ful as to send out such a party on the 
side where the young men were. 

Their approach might perhaps have 
been discovered in season to escape, with 


a little prudence: but they were now — 


within gun shot, and had already fired 
with some effect, and one of the young 
men lay dead. ‘The others sprang from 
the pound as soon as the; were aware of 
their danger ; and, seeing no shelter near 
except an old deserted house, ran to- 
wards it with all their might. The 
flanking party pursued; and there being 
at least fifty or sixty of them, there was 
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no hope of resisting them in the open 
field. Indeed what chance was there of 
saving their lives if they should reach 
the house? This thought occurred to 
the captain; and he immediately called 
to his friends to follow him, and endeav- 
ored to get to a wood some distance fur- 
ther off. They all, however, refused to 
follow him: for the enemy were fast 
coming up, and would probably overtake 
them before they could reach the wood 
land; and they continued to run on 
while he changed his course, determined 
to exert himself to the utmost to save 
himself. The pursuers fired several 
muskets after him, and he heard the bul- 
lets whistle near his head: but being un- 


hurt, he pressed on till he reached a de- 


scent, down which he ran, and soon 
found himself out of sight of the enemy, 
and where they could not reach him 
with their shot. He expected some of 
them would appear every instant, and 
therefore did not slacken his speed; and 
soon reached the wood in safety, and 
rushed at-once into the thickest of the 
shade. 

He was soon convinced that he was 
now out of danger; and felt extremely 
anxious for his companions: but he was 
afraid to return to inquire after them. 
He therefore walked on, till he met with 
a party of Americans who were waylay- 


ing the British soldiers ; and joined them. . 


They proceeded with proper caution, and 
fell into no snare; and after firing upon 
the enemy many times, he found himself 
unhurt at the close of the contest. 

Governor Gage, who had expected 
that his soldiers would spread terror 
among the country people by their ap- 
pearance alone, was astonished to hear 
a constant firing in the direction of Con- 
cord after they had been absent a few 
hours; and presuming that the people 
had risen upon the soldiers, ordered out 
nine hundred men to their assistance. 
These arrived in time to rescue the sur- 
vivors, who were brought back to Bos- 
ton exhausted and routed, and still har- 
rassed after their reirforcement. 

The fighting being over, the young 


+ 
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captain had leisure for reflection; and ; 


his feelings were extremely pained when 
he thought of his young friends and 
their parents. He had very little doubt 
that they had all been killed; and what 
mourning would their death cause in his 
native village ! (To be Concluded.) 
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For the Americau Penny Magazine. 
The Green Mountain Maiden. 


I am a young Green Mountain maiden ; 
Dwelling on the hills so high ; 
Above the clouds the cities darken, 
First on me smiles the morning sky. 


The earliest birds my slumbers waken, 
My dew-drops first dissolve in gold, 
For me the sunbeams first enkindle 
The verdant valley’s stores untold. 


The evening breezes latest fan me, 
Enrich’d with odors from below ; 
They climb the lofty height to find me 
Their sweetest breath on me to blow. 


The thunder-storm, majestic sailing 
O’er the verdant, spreading plain, 
Shows to me a raibow smiling, 

Far ahove the furious rain. 


Ah, what solemn silence settles 
On these peaks at Sabbath morn ; 
Earthly cares dare not invade me 
So near the sky I’m upward borne. 


Here I'l] dweli, so free from sorrow, 
Midst my native rocks and groves; 
Trusting for each coming morrow, 
Ripening for the heaven lt love. 





Smiles. 


A smile upon same kindred face 

When human hearts with griefs are bowed, 
ls like the golden rays that chase 

The darkness from the summer cloud. 


It lifts, and thrills, and brings a cheer 
To gild with joy the saddest hours, 
And sparkles on the soul as clear 
As dews that sleep on fainting flowers! 
C. D. Sruarrt. 





ENIGMA.—NO. 27. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 1, 4, 3, 10, 19, is a Gulf in Europe. 

My 2, 7, 6, 3, 21, 4, is a Cape of Tripoli. 

My 3, 21, 3, 2,9, is a town of Jndepend- 
ent ‘l'artary. : 

My 4, 2, 12, 15, 14, is a town of the Mo- 
guls Empire. 

My 5, 2, 3, 20, 10, is a River in England. 

My 6, 4, 2, 16, 11, 17 a town in Hungary. 

My 7, 5, 18, 4, 17, is a chain of mountains 
in Africa. 

My 8, 19, 15, 17, 3, 6, 11, 15, 21, isa coun- 
ty in Virginia. 

My 9, 20, 21, 12, 17, is a river in Asia. 

My 10, 11, 3, 17, 9, 6, 17, is one of the Ja- 
pan Islands. 





‘ 





My il, 1, 13, 3, is a county in I)linois. 
My 12, &, 14, 7, is a river in Russia. 
My 13, 11, 12, 21, 12, 20, is a town of 
France. 
My 14, 18, 15, 7, 15, 11, 16, 17, 1s one of 
the United States. 
My 15, 3, 17, is a river in Norway. 
My 16, 4, is a town in the island of Can- 
ia. 
My 17, 7, 13, 6, isa lake of Dunsloo. 
My 18, 14, 6, 7, 2, 7, 17, is a river in Chili. 
My 17, 17, 10, 10, is a town in Italy. 
My 20, 9, 13, 4, is one of the Moluccas 
Islands. 
r My 21, i9, 1, 11, is an island in the Baltic. 
ea. 
My whole is the name of an Island on the 


Western Continent. 
M. FeZuTwIiteER. 





(> To our Subseribers.—At the earnest 
solicitation of friends, and for reasons which, 
we are persuaded, would be approved by the 
judgment of our subscribers generally, we 
have determined to make certain changes in 
our Magazine, which will not only render 
it much more valuable, but will considera- 
bly increase the expense of publication. An 
increase of price will he mine wa A but, as 
the publication will still be the cheapest of 
the kind in the country, and indeed in the 
world, as far as our knowledge extends, we 
confidently count on the continuance and in- 
crease of our patronage. 


To Agents.—lIt is believed that no other 
work offers greater encouragements to Agents 
than the American Penny Magazine under 
the new arrangement. 


Volume III., To begin January 1st, 1846, 
$2 a year in advance. | 
Monthly parts in handsome covers, 18 3-4 
cents. 

In muslin or half-binding, $2,50. 

An Agent is wanted in every district in \he 
United States. 

Six Volumes for $9, or 7 Volumes for $10. 


fT 
THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
* With numerous Engravings. 
Edited by Theodore Dwight. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 4cents a number, 
or, to subscribers receiving it by mail, and paying in 
advance, $2.a year. 7 sets for $10. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

tnclose a Two Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 

tage, and the work will be sent for the year. - 

“The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver."—JV. Y. Observer. 

“It should be in every family :n the country.”— 
IV. Y. Baptist Recorder. 
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